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itself with the royal policy of national unification, expansion and
prestige, and with national aspirations in general1 The Chris-
tian humanism of a Gaguin, Levefre d'Etaples, Bude and others
who deprecated the pagan longing for glory was more and more
replaced by a humanism actuated primarily by national ambitions,
especially by the wish to prove that the French genius was not
inferior to other nations in learning and poetry, by the striving to
develop the French language and to oust Italian from its domin-
ating position in high society, and by the ideal of French cultural
and political hegemony in the world. French became the
exclusive language of the Law Courts, and humanism triumphed
over the Sorbonne through the foundation of the College de
France. France soon surpassed all other countries in classical
scholarship and this had the greatest influence on the whole of
French civilization. The language was much enriched by the
introduction of numerous adapted Latin words, for instance,
" patrie ", and was made more flexible by translations of ancient
authors. Some humanists even wanted to approximate French
as much as possible to Latin, and the idea was widespread that
the French were destined to become the new Romans. In 1759
Henri fitienne published a book attempting to prove that French
was superior to Italian and to all, living languages.2

The Reformation did less damage to humanism in France
than in Germany. Calvin himself was in his youth a humanist,
he wrote a commentary on Seneca, and his mentality was strongly
influenced by Roman law. Moreover, Calvinism, which became
associated with the policy of a large section of the nobility, thereby
threatened national unity, and appeared to the majority of the
nation as anti-national, while humanism to a great extent served
the cause of royalty and national unity.

Among the humanists of the sixteenth century various types
can be distinguished which have all played a great role in the
development of French national individuality. At that time
France surpassed all nations in the study of Roman law and
mathematics, as previously in scholasticism, and this fostered the
propensity to acute and abstract thought which prepared the
rise of French rationalism1 in the seventeenth century. Neverthe-
less, various forms of irrationalism were also represented : such as
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